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Who’s in top gear with the motor industry ? 


Seven-year-old Jonathan Brown is making his 
final check (very unofficial) on a batch of Ford 
Anglias ready for overseas shipment from 
Dagenham. And a check on all the British cars 
exported in a year would show that nearly 20 
million square feet of Pilkington glass goes abroad 
in them. Since the war glass per car has doubled, 
and today Pilkington factories produce more than 
one million square feet of glass a week for British 
motor manufacturers. Much is Float Glass— 
hailed the world over as one of the biggest glass- 
making advances this century. In Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Argentina, and Brazil, too, 
as in Britain, Pilkington factories are working 
night and day to supply the glass motor makers 
rely on to maintain production. 


Pilkingtons 
the greatest name 
in the 
world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 


manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, 
Chance/Pilkington Optical Glass and Fibreglass. 
Factories in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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Digest Spotlight focuses on 


VOLUME 1 


MONSIEUR MOISE TSHOMBE 


President of the 


THE Lunda tribe, with its capital 
at Musumba, where lived the great 
Chief Mwata Yamvo, believes that 
far back in history they held empire 
to the very gates of Leopoldville. 
Moisé Tshombe was born at 
Musumba on the 10th November 
1919. He comes from one of the 
noble Lunda families and married a 
daughter of Mwata Yamvo. They 
have eight children. Moisé’s father, 
Joseph Kapenda Tshombe, was a 
man of business and the family 
have been closely concerned with 
the trade and plantations of the 
country, its hotels and retail shops. 


Moisé Tshombe received his pri- 
mary education at the Methodist 
mission at Sandoa and ia due course 
qualified as a teacher at another 
Methodist mission at Kanene lez- 
Kinda. He also holds a diploma of 
high proficiency in accountancy. 

Politics drew him quite early in 
life. He became a member of the 
Katanga Provincial Council, a mem- 
ber of the Conseil du Gouvernement 


State of Katanga 


and of its executive. From 1957 to 
1959 he served also on the local 
council at Sandoa. In the elections 
of December 1959, Moisé Tshombe 
was elected municipal councillor for 
the Albert Commune. In 1959 he 
represented the Belgian Congo at the 
World Assembly of Youth at Oslo. 


As President General of the Central 
Committee of his party, Conakat, 
he was in Brussels in December 1959, 
for talks with Belgian Ministers, 
MM. de Schrijver and Scheyven, 
about the elections held at the end 
of the year and arrangements for 
the Round Table of January 1960. 
Monsieur Kibwe, now one of 
Katanga’s Ministers, accompanied 
his Premier. When the Round Table 
met, Monsieur Tshombe headed the 
Katanga delegation of his party and 
served on the Bureau of the Con- 
ference. He became Vice-President 
of the Economic Round Table Con- 
ference in April. In May he was in 
the United States at the invitation 
of the American Government. 
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In the Belgian Congo events 
were moving at breakneck pace. 
Elections were held in June and 
Monsieur Tshombe was returned to 
the Katanga Provincial Assembly 
which elected him President of the 
Katanga Government. 


Monsieur Tshombe has long be- 
lieved that the Congo, whose unity 
was of Belgian creation, must, after 
independence, be organised as a 
Federation, according a large mea- 
sure of autonomy to it constituent 
provinces. Independence was de- 
clared in July. At Leopoldville, 
Monsieur Patrice Lumumba presided 
over anarchy, bloodshed and atro- 
cities. On July 11th, Monsieur 
Tshombe with the approval of both 
Assembly and Government pro- 
claimed the independence of Kat- 
anga. 


Despite aggression and _ propa- 
ganda from outside and the inter- 
vention, not always on the side of 
peace and justice, of United Nations 
troops and agencies,’ order and 
decency have marked Monsieur 
Tshombe’s regime. The mines have 
continued to work almost as usual, 


MONETARY POLICY—continued 
of the country’s economy and some 
indication to Government and bus- 
iness of the long-term meausres 


which should be taken to ensure the 
best development of the country’s 
resources. 
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National forces and gendarmerie 
are being formed and _ trained, 
Katanga has its own currency, 
Monsieur Tshombe is practising a 
form of partnership with Europeans 
whose skill and advice he needs— 
and that is a policy of hope for 
Central Africa. At the same time, 
he is no “stooge” of the Belgians 
or anyone else. The tranquility of 
Katanga is an interest not merely 
of neighbouring British territories 
but of all who desire the peaceful 
advancement of the continent. 
Katanga’s links with Rhodesia are 
many: the Lunda tribe itself is 
found on both sides of the common 
frontier. 

Burly and well-dressed, Monsieur 
Tshombe has a deep voice and great 
charm. He lives modestly at the 
residence on Boulevard Elisabeth in 
Elisabethville vacated by the last 
Belgian Provincial Governor. His 
gestures are large; so are his courage 
and calm, his energy and ability, 
his statesmanship and _ negotiating 
skill. 

Monsieur Moisé Kapenda Tshombe 
is a national leader of whom Black 
Africa can be proud. 


Adequate opportunity will be given 
the public, both individually and 
through organisations, to make re- 
presentations to the Commission 
which will have authority to publish 
its reports and recommendations. 
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Monetary Policy in New Zealand 


THE National Party has been returned to power in New Zealand and some 
changes in monetary and economic policy are foreshadowed. Mr. Keith 
Holyoake has appointed Mr. Harry Lake, a 49 year old public accountant 
as Minister of Finance in the new administration. 


The following is a summary of the monetary and economic policy as 
stated in the 1960 General Election Policy of the New Zealand National 


Party: 


A National Government will pro- 
mote legislation aad Policies with 
the objective of ensuring that the 
creation and issue of money is kept 
in balanced relationship with the 
production of Goods and Services 
so that the greatest degree of eco- 
nomic stability can be maintained 
and the values of all earnings- 
savings and other income safe- 
guarded. 


A National Government will set 
up a monetary and economic com- 
mission outside the Civil Service to 
meet regularly and advise the 
government on matters of major 
economic significance, to report on 
the degree of stability achieved and 
to recommend such measures con- 
sistent with economic growth as 
will promote and maiotain maximum 
stability in the internal price level. 


The Commision’s functions will 
include advice to the Government 
on problems affecting internal price 
stability, on finance for economic 
expansion with full employment and 
higher living standards, on steps to 
ensure an adequate supply of 
money and on reforms desirable to 
the monetary system. 


The Commission (which is to have 


its own Secretariat, to hear rep- 
resentations from the public and to 
have authority to publish reports, 
will be responsible for preparing an 
annual long-term economic budget 
with an indication of the long-term 
measures necessary to ensure the 
best development of the country’s 
resources. 


The functions of the Monetary and 
Economic Commission will also in- 
clude advice to the Government on— 


(a) the main economic and financial 
problems which affect costs and 


price stability; 
(b) 


the provision of finance for 
expanding primary and manu- 
facturing industries and service 
and ensuring full employment 


with higher living standards; 


steps necessary to ensure that 
an adequate, but not excessive 
amount of money is in cir- 
culation; and 


any reforms in the monetary 
system it considers desirable 
from time to time. 


(d) 


The Commission will also be respon- 
sible for preparing annually a long- 
term economic budget to provide a 
basic appreciation of the direction 
continued om facing page 











Round the Commonwealth 


(1) RECENT GROWTH IN AUSTRALIA 
by Rt. Hon. HAROLD HOLT, Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia, 


IN 1948-49 steel production totalled 
1.2 million tons. Currently it is at 
the annual rate of 3.5 million tons, 
with further expansion in hand. 
Even so, it is barely keeping pace 
with the expanding demand 

In the same period, cement pro- 
duction increased from 1.0 million 
tons to about 2.7 million tons and 
electricity production from 9,000 
million kilowatt/hours to over 
23,000 million kilowatt/hours this 
year. 

Production of a wide range of 
other products—engineering, chem- 
icals and construction materials, 
plastics, consumer durables—has 
risen rapidly and further expan- 
sion in most of these industries is 
under way or planned. 

Many industrial products new to 


Australian factories a decade or so 
ago are now made in Australia. 
Large scale manufacture of motor 
vehicles got under way some years 
ago. The Holden, a car made almost 
wholly in Australia, now commands 
up to half the Australian market 
and, indeed, is being sold overseas— 
to New Zealand, South-east Asia 
and even further afield. 

Major British and European car 
manufacturers have set up plants 
in Australia and most are doing 
well. Other new products I may 
mention by way of example in- 
clude aluminium, tinplate, synthetic 
fibres, penicillin, diesel locomotives, 
heavy earth moving equipment and 
petrochemicals. Each year sees 
further diversification and expansion 
in Australian secondary industry. 


From and address delivered at Lausanne Trade Fair. 


(2) CANADA’S GROWING POPULATION 


Canada’s population reached 
17,930,000 at September 1, an in- 
crease of 252,000, or 1.4 per cent 
over this year’s January | total of 
17,678,000, and a rise of 380,000, 
or 2.2 per cent, from last year’s 
September 1 estimate of 17,55C,000, 
The increase since the 1956 Census 
was 1,849,00 or 11.5 per cent. At 
the present rate of growth the popu- 
lation should reach 18,000,000 by 
mid-November. 

Alberta had the largest propor- 


From Canadian 


tionate increase in population among 
the provinces in twelve months a 
rise of 3.4 per cent, followed by 
Ontario and British Columbia each 
with 2.3 per cent, Newfoundland 
2.2 per cent, and Quebec 2.1 per cent. 
The increase in New Brunswick was 
1.7 per cent, Manitoba 1.6 per cent, 
Nova Scotia 1.1 per cent, Prince 
Edward Island 1.0 per cent and 
Saskatchewan 0.8 per cent. The 
increase in the Yukon was 7.7 per 
cent, and, in the Northwest Territ- 
ories, 4.7 per cent. 


Weekly Bulletin 
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(3) PAKISTAN’S MONETARY POLICY 


WITH the establishment of two 
new Banks, namely, the United 
Bank Ltd. and the Eastern Mer- 
cantile Bank Lrd., there are now 10 
Pakistani scheduled Banks in the 
country. The Eastern Mercantile 
Bank has been sponsored by the 
State Bank of Pakistan with a 
view to providing some more banking 
facilities in East Pakistan which is 
unfortunately not yet adequately 
provided with such facilities. 


Credit 


The Government realize that credit 
facilities in this country are still 
far from adequate. This problem 
has been object of searching in- 
vestigation by the Credit Enquiry 
and Government are 
intent implementing the de- 
cisions taken on the recommen- 


Commissiou; 
on 


dations of this Commission. 


From Karachi Commerce 


(4) BANKING LEGISLATION IN JAMAICA 


THE Bank of Jamaica Bill, 1960, 
seeks to establish a central bank for 
Jamaica, the main functions of 
which will be to administer the 
currency taken over from the Board 
of Commissioners of Currency, 
assume responsibility for the issue 
and redemption of currency board 
notes, and manage the local and 
foreign investments held as backing 
for the note issue. 

The currency will be the Jamaica 
pound, and will be maintained at 


parity with sterling. As according 
to the Constitution the Federal 
Government is entitled to the profits 
of the currency issue, the Bank will 
keep separate accounts to show the 
amount of these profits, computed 
on a basis agreed with the Federal 
Government. It will have a general 
duty to influence the volume and 
conditions of supply of credit, and 
a particular duty to further the 
development of money and capital 
markets. 


From The West Indies: Financial Statistics, Port-of-Spain 


(5) LARGEST POWER STATION IN AFRICA 


THE Electricity Supply Commission 
(Escom) are constructing the largest 
power plant in Africa, the Komati 
Power Station. Costing £50 million, 
the station will generate 1,000 MW 
and will be linked with the Eastern 
Transvaal-Witwatersrand grid. The 
station is expected to meet the 
additional demand for power in 


this region for the next few years. To 
meet water demands a £1.25 million 
dam in the Komati River is being 
built near Carolina, 40 miles from 
the power station. It will have.a 
capacity of 17,220 million gallons 
and when completed, in 34 years’ 
time, will supply Escom with 20 
million gallons of water a day. 


From South Africa Industrial News 
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(6) INDIAN OCEAN EXPLORATION 


AN international expedition to ex- 
plore the vast Indien Ocean, stretch- 
ing over 28m. sq. miles and covering 
over 14 per cent of the earth’s surface, 
is proposed to be carried out over 
the next four years. 

Sponsored by the non-Govern- 


mental International Council of 
Scientific Unions (I.C.S.U.) and its 
Special Committee on Oceanic 


Research (S.C.O.R.), the expedition 
is estimated to cost about {2.25m 
Fourteen nations which had formed 
national committees for the S.C.O.R 
till the end of last year and some 
other countries are expected to 
participate in the expedition. 

Twenty vessels, with facilities for 
about 350 scientists, are expected to 
operate on the expedition. The first 
cruises in the coordinated effort 
are proposed to be carried out within 
the next few months. Preliminary 
plans will be completed by August 
1961 and the peak period of activity 
will be in 1962 and 1963, with the 
expedition continuing its work till 
1964. 


Those taking part 
Countries which have so far re- 


sponded to the invitation of the 
I.C.S.U. and S.C.O.R. to participate 
in the expedition are: Australia, 
Denmark, Formosa, France, West 
Germany, Great Britain, Indonesia, 
Israel, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, 
South Africa, the United Staes 
and Russia. The I.C.S.U. expects tto 
receive vessels from Australia, 
France, Great Britain,India, Japan, 
South Africa, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. for tasing part in the 
expedition. 

The Indian Ocean, which is the 
richest and yet the least explored, 
according to the I.C.S.U. is known 
for its several unique characteristics. 
It has a seasonal reversal of pre- 
vailing winds which has no parallel 
in the world. Not much is known 
about currents and organisms in 
the waters of the ocean. 


The [.C.S.U. hopes that the pro- 
posed expedition will provide funda- 
mental and valuable scientific know- 
ledge of the ocean and some findings 
might have a direct and immediate 
bearing on the economic develop- 
ment and human welfare of the 
region. 


(7) GIN AND RUM IN KENYA! 


PROPOSALS to manufacture rum 
and gin on a commercial scale in 
Kenya were mentioned by a director 
of the Miwani Sugar Mills, Mr. M. 
D. Hindocha, when welcoming the 
Governor, Sir Patrick Renison, to 


From Kenya News Letter, 


the 9,000 acre-sugar estate 15 miles 
from Kisumu on November 2. 

Mr. Hindocha said that an appli- 
cation for a licence had already been 
made and if successful the existing 
plant would be_ extended still 
further. 
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Britain’s Task in the Sixties 


1960, which opened as a year 
full of promise, is likely to end on 
a note of caution and uncertainty. 
Dismissals and short-time working, 
though confined to certain industries, 
are beginning to conjure up memories 
of the 20’s and 30’s. As we look 
forward to 1961 and the decade 
ahead, there appears little to inspire 
confidence in the future. Yet, if we 
take stock of our true position, 
there is nothing to stop Britain from 
playing a vital role and giving e 
dynamic lead in world affairs in tha 
sixties, except our failure to recog- 
nise facts and our readiness to gear 
our economic policies to reality. 


What are the facts? Since 1945 
we have been, and still are, pursuing 
a theoretical mirage in the shape of 
world-wide multi-lateral free trade. 
This, in spite of the fact that the 
whole trend is towards the setting 
up of discriminatory trading areas to 
overcome the policy of non- 
discrimination imposed by G.A.T.T. 
In the last half century, methods of 
production have been revolutionised. 
There are vast new sources of power, 
automation and increasing mechan- 
isation, new means of transport 
and methods of food production, all 
these factors have made it possible 
to increase the supply of goods and 
services. Our ability to produce 
wealth has increased by leaps and 
bounds. Yet our basic need is still 
the same as it was in the 19th 
century. Our high standard of 
living depends on our ability to 
obtain the raw materials and food- 


stuffs we need from overseas, and 
we must pay for these by exports. 


Raw Materials. 

Our pattern of trade in the 19th 
century was clear enough. We 
imported vast quantities of raw 
materials, largely from Common- 
wealth sources, we made these into 
manufactured goods which we ex- 
ported. Today, this pattern has 
changed, for now we import more 
manufactured goods than we do 
raw materials. This is an unhealthy 
trend, and ought to be reversed. 

The normal suppliers of raw 
materials and foodstuffs to Britain 
are the countries of the Common- 
wealth and Empire. Yet, in our 
desire to foster and encourage world- 
wide multi-lateral free trade and 
non-discrimination, we have dis- 
rupted this natural development of 
trade within the Commonwealth. 

For years, the authorities were 
mesmerised by the power of the 
U.S. dollar. Britain could become 
rich, they said, by concentrating her 
major efforts on exports to the U.S.A. 
Today, this looks less promising. 
So now we are told that Western 
Europe is the area which holds the 
key to British prosperity. The very 
people who have consistenly urged 
us to abandon the concept of de- 
veloping inter-Commonwealth co- 
operation and development, and to 
replace this by a world-wide system 
of commerce and exchange, now 
argue that the declining proportion 
of Commonwealth trade is a valid 
reason for going into Europe ! 


From The Monthly Bulletin of the Commonweaith and Empire Industries 
Association. 
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Enormous Potential 


The question they fail to answer 
is this. Why should Britain with 
our enormous potential Common- 
wealth markets, comprising 660 
million people, go cap in hand to a 
relatively small trading group of 
165 million in the European Common 
Market? The truth is that had 
we concentrated in the first place 
on building up the system of trade 
and payments within the Common- 
wealth, the question would not be 
shall we go into the Common Market, 
but can we finc some way of associ- 
ating the European Community with 
our expanding dynamic Common 
wealth system. 

Our difficulties have arisen because 
we succumbed to pressure from the 


U.S.A., supported by too many 
economic theorists in our own 
country. Thus, we have denied 


ourselves the use of the flexible and 
liberal methods of trade which 
proved so successful when originally 
adopted at Ottawa. 

It is time that we accepted the 
challenge presented by the sixties 
and looked to the markets which 
can supply our real needs. They 
are only waiting for the adoption 
of polices which can cause them to 
develop and fructify. To take one 
example. India is now to embark 
on her Third Year Plan. This en- 
visages an increase in the national 
income of over 5%. With a popu- 


lation of nearly 400 million, which is 
rapidly increasing, this alone pro- 
vides a sizeable potential market. 
It is difficult to see why the highly 
industrialised areas of 


Western 
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Europe should be considered a 
better potential than the newly 
emerging territories of the Common- 
wealth, where the over-all picture 
is one of vast opportunity of 
development. 







Balance of Payments 

But trade will flow satisfactorily 
only if conditions are favourable, 
As a first step, we must be able to 
discriminate where this proves 
necessary. We must also have a 
workable system of payments. The 
sterling system has played an in- 
valuable role, but we still have 
balance of payments difficulties 
which disrupt trading relations with 
our Commonwealth partners. The 
introduction of a Commonwealth 
Payments Union based on the same 
principles as the former European 
Payments Union, could do much te 
assist in this direction. The E.P.U. 
helped tore-establish European trade 
after the war-time chaos, because it 
recognised that export surpluses and 
deficit balances were disturbing 
features which ought, as far as 
possible, to be eliminated. It did 
this by adopting the idea put for- 
ward by the late Lord Keynes, that 
such balances should be held by a 
central authority and sterilised for 
an indefinite period. If we adopted 
a similar scheme within the Common- 
wealth, no-one would be hurt, and 
one of the major hindrances to the 
full development of Commonwealth | 
trade would be removed. 


A Commonwealth Bank 
We also need to find some way of } 

bringing together the unused capa- 

city to produce which exists in some 
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BRITAIN’S TASK IN THE SIXTIES 


Commonwealth countries and the 
great need which exists in others. 
The establishment of a Common- 
wealth Development Bank able to 
create the means of payment could 
provide the necessary machinery. 
Alongside this further de-centrali- 
sation of the financial control from 
the City fo London would ensure 
that the needs of other Common- 
wealth countries could be more 
adequately assessed. A move has 
already been made in this direction 
and this should be encouraged. 
Finally, we should try and devise 
some way of bringing Canada more 
closely into economic association 
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with the Commonwealth system. 
Her increasing dependence on the 
economy of the U.S.A. has greatly 
alarmed the Canadian people. Why 
should we not invite Canada to 
become the first dollar country to 
belong to the sterling area? There 
would be no real difficulty about 
this if a workable system of trade 
and payments were initiated on the 
lines suggested. 

The British people must wake up 
to the realities. They must insist 
on policies based on economic 
realism rather than upon wishful 
thinking. This is our task for the 
sixties. Let us begin now. 





The Case for Electrifying British Railways 
by THE LORD STONHAM, 0O.B.E. 


I CANNOT stress too much that the 
vacillation and uncertainty caused 
by constant changes of government 
policy, are in the very worst interests 
of the nation, the railways, the public 
and of industry in general. If we are 
to ‘make a go’ of the railways, it 
cannot be on a policy of ‘Stop and 
Go’. It is essential that a long-term 
assurance should be given, not only 
of the railways’ investment alloca- 
tions, but also of the continued sup- 
port and confidence of the State. 
The question of electrification of the 
main trunk routes is a comparative 
detail, however, and one in which 
we must accept the opinions of those 
best qualified, by experience, to 
judge. 

Uncertainties 


The modernisation plan, like 


Rome, was not built in a day. Much 
of the increased expense that it has 
involved has been due to the delays 
and uncertainties that have attended 
every stage of its implementation. 
This country has got to make up its 
mind if it wants a really efficient 
railway system or not. Whatever 
the decision, the State will have to 
carry some portion of the burden, 
whether it is in direct financial aid, 
or in the high cost of delays and 
frustration caused by overcrowded 
roads, or even in the constantly 
recurring financial rescue operations 
which have to be put in hand to 
succour an ailing, ill-treated, but still 
vitally important railway service. 
If the life blood of the nation is 
again to course healthily through 
its railway arteries, we need a firm 
continued on page 370 


Extract from an article published by The Road and Rasl Association. 
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AN adequate assessment of the 
effects of the European Common 
Market and the Free Trade Area 
on Asian countries largely dependent 
on the export of primary products 
to industrialized countries, has still 
to be made. And Asian countries 
have still to outline counter measures. 
But when leading industrialists de- 
bate these subjects in Karachi early 
this December, under the auspices 
of the Commission on Asian and 
Far Eastern Affairs of the Iaternat- 
ional Chamber of Commerce, they 
will have before them an ICC-spon- 
sored 40-page study by Mr. Chentsal 
Rao and Mr. H. L. Gupta, of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, which will 
go a long way towards meeting the 
need. 
This is the gist of their analysis 
of the adverse effects: 
(1) Common Market _ external 
tariffs are to be fixed at the 
level of the arithmetic average 


of duties levied in France, 
Italy, West Germany, and 
Benelux. 


Since Benelux and Germany, 
‘which have had lower duties, 
do a larger trade with outside 
countries, the new external 
tariff will be higher when 
worked out arithmetically. A 
large proportion of the exports 
of Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, and 
the Phillipines are directed to 


Impact of ECM and EFTA on Asian Trade 


ANALYSIS OF POSSIBLE ILL-EFFECTS 


From Far East Trade, November 1960 


Benelux and 


Germany, and 
these will be affected. 
Promoting EEC inter-regional 
trade by reduction and ultimate 
abolition of duties and quotas 
will affect Asian exports of 
semi-manufactured and manv- 
factured goods. 

Industries in the ECM area 

will enjoy a favourable position; 
Asian exports of, say, cotton 
textiles and jute, will be subject 
to a levy of 20 per cent. or 
more, while internal tariffs on 
ECM members will decline and 
disappear after 12 years. 
The linking of member coun- 
tries’ overseas territories raises 
other problems. Some primary 
products, e.g., raw cotton and 
jute, raw hides, manila hemp, 
nickel, tin, and oilseeds, will 
pay no duty. On others there 
will be a levy of three per cent. 
But on some primary products 
external tariffs will be sub- 
stantial. 

For example, the proposed 
tariff on unmanufactured tob- 
acco fs 30 per cent. Associated 
territories will enjoy preference. 
Since ECM imports of cigar leaf 
tabacco are only 30,000 tons, 
these could be met by a small 
increase in tobacco acreage in 
the associated territories. Other 
countries would be reduced to 
the status of residual suppliers. 
This could also occur in the 
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IMPACT OF ECM AND EFTA ON ASIAN TRADE 


case of robusta coffee, and 
possibly other commodities. 
Preferential treatment granted 
to products of the metropolitan 
country will be extended to all 
associated countries. Thus ex- 
ports from Asia of such goods 
as cotton fabrics, jute goods, 
footwear, and engineering goods 
would suffer. 

Special provision on agriculture, 
including use of long-term con- 
tracts and the system of mini- 
mum prices, conflicts with the 
interests of producers and ex- 
porters of primary products. 
ECM could lead to monopolistic 
tendencies and agreements on 
prices. (The Rome Treaty does 
not contain any provision for 
competion in exports). In con- 
sequence, Asian countries might 
have to pay more for capital 
goods. 


Ss 
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ion period, and ultimately no 
tariff at all. This will affect, 
for example, Asian exports of 
cotton piece-goods and jute 
goods. 

Western Europe as a whole ac- 
counts for more than 40 per cent. of 
world exports and imports. About 
half of this trade is intra-~-European. 
Common Market countries account 
for about 20 per cent. of world 
trade; EFTA for 18 per cent. 

In 1958, about 13 per cent. of 
Asian exports and 12 per cent. of 
Asian imports were to and from ECM 
countries. EFTA countries ac- 
counted for 16 per cent. and 15 per 
cent. respectively. 

Chief Asian exports to these are as 
food grains, coffee, tea, sugar, spices, 
tobacco manufactures, oilseeds and 
oils, rubber, hides and skins and 
leather, wood and wood products, 
bones, coir yarn and manufactures, 








(7) Part of the ECM investment lac, raw wool, cotton, cotton 
funds, now available for Asian piece-goods, raw jute and jute manu- 
development, may be diverted factures, hard fibres, mica, man- 
to ECM’s associated countries. ganese, metals, ores, and precious 

EFTA, say the ICC rap-_ stones. 
porteurs, does not involve the Europe supplies Asia with a large 
association of overseas terri: proportion of her imports of capital 
tories or a common external and other manufactured goods—and 
tariff. But EFTA products will most Asian countries have a heavy 
bear lower tariffs in the transit- adverse balance of trade with Europe. 
ARAB REFUGEE DISTRIBUTION 
Total Total 
Total Refugee Total Local 
Country Total Refugee Children Refugee Non- 
Refugees families under 16 Men Refugee 
and women over 15 Population 

Jordan 615,000 ‘115,000 430,000 185,000 1,100,000 

Gaza 255,000 47,000 185,000 70,000 110,000 

Lebanon 135,000 30,000 95,000 40,000 1,600,000 

Syria 115,000 26,000 80,000 35,000 4, 50,000 

Total 1,120,000 218,000 790,000 330,000 7,060,000 
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THE BRITISH AFRICAN NATIONAL INCOME, TRADE AND 
AID RECEIVED 


6 et od: < taney Popes dniigroig’ ¢ 


000 £m, £m. £m. £m £m % £m, 
Nigeria a6 34, 660 812.3(a) 23 180. 0 724 40 163.0 
Ghana... .. 4,836 341.4(b) 71 23.6 22.4 1129 41.7 37 1134 
Sierra Leone : 2,260 na. 23.5 9.2 39 19.7 
Gambia .. ei 289 i n..a.. J 3.15 145 46 2.96 
Kenya... .. 6,351 208.0(c) 33 61.5 29.5 48 38.4 
Uganda .. .. 6,356 114.0 20 25.5 5.4 21 43.2 

55.2 48.0 

Tanganyika .- 8,916 158.6(c) 18 | | 34.5 108 31 47.2 
Zanzibar os 300 na. J 7 5.4 08 15 46 


Federation of 
Rhodesia and 7,780 376.0 48 38.0 12.8 150.2 49.4 33 187.0 
Nyasaland 


(a) For the year 1956/57 (b) Gross national product at factor cost (c) Gross 
domestic product at factor cost (d) Government grants and long term loans 
Index :— 


(1) Estimated population 1958 (2) National income 1958 (3) National income per 
head 1958 (4) International (d) aid received 1954-58 (5) Aid received (d) from 
U.K. 1954-58 (6) Total imports 1959 (7) Imports from U.K. 1959 (8) U.K. 
imports as a percentage of the total (9) Total exports 1959 


From G.E.C, Export Guide. 
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Wider Horizons 


by Sir CHARLES JEFFRIES, K.C.M.G., O.B.E. (formerly Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and now Adviser on Development to 
Oversea Service). 


“IT’S a good job—It’s a Service,” 
say the London Transport recruiting 
posters. The advertisers are hard- 
headed men who know their business. 
Their posters are sound evidence 
that, in spite of all we hear about 
the “I’m all right, Jack’’ mentality, 
the idea of service to the community 
is still one that appeals to British 
people no less thaa the material 
attractions of a job. 

That any work of service to the 
community is, or should be, a form 
of Christian vocation, is so obvious 
that we are apt to dismiss it as a 
pious platitude. It is so easy to be 
complaceent, and to feel that it 
does not really matter what we do 
provided it is not anti-social. ‘“Who 
sweeps a room as for Thy laws,” 
and all that. But the important 
words in that line are the last four, 
not the first. Christ does not call us 
to do any old work, but to do the 
special work which He has devised 
and designated for each of us person- 
ally. It may indeed be our vocation 
to sweep rooms; but we have no 
business to be sweeping rooms if 
Christ is calling us to do something 
else. Service to the community is 
fine: but what is the community ? 
Who is my neighbour ? 

Two standards of living 


Everyone knows how _ Jesus 
answered that question. My neigh- 
bour is the person who most needs 
my help. The community to be 


From St. Martin’s Review (St 


served is the world; and there are 
very many parts of the world which 
need our service far more than these 
comfortable islands. Are we, as 
Christians, called to devote our 
talents to doubling our own people’s 
already high standard of living—or 
to doing something about people who 
hardly have a standard of living to 
double ? 

The call to service overseas does 
not come to everyone; but much of 
what we now have and are is due to 
the fact that there have always been 
substantial numbers of British 
people who have not only looked out 
to the wider horizons but have gone 
out, to make their fortunes, to 
found new homes, to carry the 
Gospel to all nation. They were 
not all saints or heroes; but they 
built an Empire which could become 
a Commonwealth. 


A Challenge 


The world today is very different 
from that into which our fathers 
went to discover the unknown, to 
plant the flag and to till the virgin 
soil. But the wider horizons are still 
there, and they still offer a challenge 
and an opportunity to British people. 
The new countries want us more than 
ever before, provided that we are able 
to give them what they need in an 
acceptable way. 

It is terribly important to them, to 
us, and to the world, that the 
challenge should be taken up. As 


. Martin’s-in-the-Fields,London). 
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Christians we are bound, first to have qualifications for service over- 
express our love of God by spreading seas that they should seriously con- 
abroad the Gospel; secondly to sider whether there may not be a 
express our love of our neighbour by call to them; and to those young 
ministering to his needs. The two people who are touched by the 
must go together. There is a fright- plight of the ‘have-nots’ of the 
ening danger that the new countries world, that they should aim at 
will assimilate our technology apart qualifying themselves to give the 
from the Christian values on which kind of service that is needed. 
civilization depends. 
Christian service in industry Oversea Service 

There are great needs for mission: The organization—Oversea Service 
aries, for Christian teachers, doctors, —to which I belong has recently 
nurses and social workers. But what issued under this title of “Wider 
I am trying to point out here is that Horizons’ a leaflet which explains 
there is as great a need that the in more detail than is possible here 
professional, technical and business the actual needs that exist, the | 
people who go out tofillthe thousands qualifications required, and the prac- 
of jobs in the service of governments tical mechanics of finding an outlet 
or in industry, commerce and _ for the desire to serve. Copies of 
banking, should be Christians who, the leaflet and particulars of the 
by example of their daily livesandby introductory courses for people 
their loyalty to their religion, will going to work overseas, which are 
be giving a practical witness with- the main activity of Overseas | 
out which the best efforts of the Service will gladly be sent to any- 
missionaries are likely to be one who writes to the London office 
frustrated. of Oversea Service, Edinburgh | 

I want to o suggest to those who House, 2 Eaton Gate, S.W.1. 


Bonds. of the Spirit 


THE Commonwealth is no mere contrivance to be used or discarded as 
befits the needs of the moment. Like the United Kingdom, the Common: } 
wealth does not have a written Constitution; but, unlike the United King- 
dom, theCommonwealth has no Constitution at all. Every other international 
undertaking begins with a signed contract—treaties, covenants, charters. } 
I once used these words to describe it—‘The bonds are not of the sword § 
or of the seal but of the spirit.’ Their place i is taken in the Commonwealili § j 
by historic forces that still do much to inspire, guide and reshape it. 

From a Speech by Prime Minister Diefenbaker in Ottawa | 
| 





BRITISH RAILWAYS—continued ued, ‘regular, and sufficiently copious 
and unwavering implementation of draughts of the financial medicine 
the right technical policy and coatin- already prescribed and approved. 
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Free Gold Markets 


SOME people are puzzled by the 
fact that the gold markets operate 
on a two-price system. The US. 
Treasury sells and buys gold bars 
at $35 per fine ounce plus or minus 
handling charges. There is no free 
gold market in the United States. 
We had a policy, initiated in 1933, 
of. limitmg U.S. monetary gold 
transactions to those with foreign 
governments, central banks, and 
international financial institutions. 
It is this policy which separates 
the U.S. official market from free 
gold markets. 

The International Monetary Fund 
from its beginning in 1947, sought 
to starve out free gold markets by 
asking its members to refrain from 
feeding gold to them. The thought 
was that transactions in gold at 
premium prices tended to undermine 
exchange stability and impair mone- 
tary reserves. This line of policy 
proved unworkable. For example 
in France, where people traditionally 
hold gold as the surest store of 
value, the government legitimized 
domestic free markets in 1948, and 
the authorities found it desirable 
to deal in these markets to prevent 
fluctuations that would have dis- 
turbed confidence in the paper franc. 
Russia, the second largest gold 
producer, could get premium prices 
in the East, outside IMF juris- 
diction; African and other producers 
sought the same right. 

The general effect of the effort 
to suppress private gold trading 
was to raise free or black market 


prices of gold, to $50 and more, 
and these prices increased leakage 
into free markets. In 1951, when 
the IMF amended its policy, the 
amount of gold supplied for non- 
monetary use and private hoarding 
was larger than in any previous 
postwar year. The gain in aggre- 
gate official gold holdings in 1951 
was barely one fourth of new gold 
production outside Russia. 

Since 1952, the bulk of new gold 
production has been offered on free 
gold markets, in Zurich prior to the 
opening of the London market in 
1954, and in London and Zurich 
since that time. The enlarged offer- 
ings of new gold on free markets 
soon saturated private hoarding de- 
mands, eliminated the premium and 
sharply reduced the leakage of new 
gold production into nonmonetary 
uses and private hoards. In eight 
years 1952-59, slightly more than 
one half of new gold production 
outside Russia went into official 
gold holdings. 

Abandonment of artificial cheap 
money policies, around the same 
time, played an indispensable role 
in restoring confidence in paper 
currencies. But the sheer availability 
of a larger supply of gold in free 
markets had the effect of reducing 
demands. Many purchasers at pre- 
mium prices lost heavily and gold 
was shorn of much of its appeal, 
particularly since holding the metal 
involved not only loss of interest 
return on funds but also an actual 
expense of custody. 


From First National City Bank Monthly Letter. 
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Two-Price System Re-emerges 
Coins, particularly those in mint 
condition valued by collectors, con- 
sistently have maintained premiums 
over bar gold in which the main 
business is done. But, ever since 
1954, prices of bars have been pre- 
vented from falling significantly be- 
low the $35 price only because 
government and central banks (in- 
cluding at times the U.S.Treasury) 
have automatically bought at that 
level to replenish or enlarge their 
reserves. For six years the two-price 
system disappeared from public view. 

Foreign central banks and goveri- 
ments are entitled to obtain gold 
from the U.S. Treasury at the official 
selling price of $35.0875 “for the 
settlement of international balances 
or for other legitimate monetary 
purposes.” Official quarters, thus, 
naturally dropped out as buyers in 
the free markets when the price 
shot up. Thus the technical signi- 
ficance of the events of October 
was that private demands were big 
enough to take up all offerings of 
newly-mined gold. The two-price 
system has at least temporarily 
re-emerged. 

It has been asked why treasuries 
and central banks have not acted, 
through offerings from their official 
reserves, to prevent the price run-up. 
Although the Bank of England is 
understood to have offered some 
gold late in October to calm the 
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market, it should be understood that 
European central banks have no 
responsibility to hold down the 
price when private demands mount, 
It has been against U.S. policy to 
sell gold in free markets and to meet 
speculative or hoarding demands for 
the metal. Yet the practical fact 
is that the flare-up, and all the 
associated excitement, would not 
have occurred if some holder with 
a sizable stock had offered some 
tens of millions on the London 
market. 

The broad question arises as to 
whether the United States Govern- 
ment should not permit the opening 
of a free gold market, paralleling 
those in European financial centers, 
or at least soberly reconsider whether 
the policy of ignoring free gold 
markets, adopted a quarter-century 
ago, is appropriate and realistic. 

The episode, in any case, has 
served a useful purpose. It has 
signalled the alertness of people all 
over the world to the inflationary 
hazards in politically popular efforts 
to spend ourselves rich. The political 
and economic stability of the West- 
ern World cannot sustain experimen- 
tation along this line. As President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt once said: 

Too often in recent history 
liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal 
policy. We must avoid this 
danger. 


—_—— 





~ INTERDEPENDENCE 


My notion of Purna Swaraj (complete independence) is not isolated in- | 


dependence but healthy and dignified interdependence. My nationalism, 


fierce though it is, is not exclusive, not designed to harm any nation or indivi- | 


dual. 


—Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Rents Challenge 


THE story of Britain’s rents in the 
last 50 years is not distinguished for 
its clarity, and the latest chapter, as 
it is being written about London, 
brings no improvement. From much 
that has been said and written one 
might assume that throughout the 
country there is a bitter free-for-all 
struggle between mushroom property 
companies, seeking their pound of 
flesh, blood and all, and poverty- 
stricken tenants, all of whom are over 
80 and most of whom are widows. 
In fact, the Rent Act of 1957 decon- 
trolled only about 800,000 rented 
houses, and it is estimated that over 
85 per cent of all privately rented 
accommodation in the country re- 
mains controlled as long as the 
present tenants occupy it. The Gov- 
ernment may thus be said to have 
made a small experiment, following 
40 years of controls of various kinds. 
It was thought at the time that they 
would extend it in their next term of 
office, and it remains possible that 
they will. 

It is the aim of economists to 
achieve a balance between supply 
and demand, in housing as in all 
other things, and in 1957 the Gov- 
ernment decided that the country 
was approaching such a balance in 
housing. This was not true in Lon- 
don, nor will it be true for some 
time; indeed it is impossible to 
accommodate in central London all 
the people who would like to live 
there. The Government recognised 
the special difficulties of the great 
concurbations by passing the Land- 


lord and Tenant (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Act a year later, giving 
tenants the protection of the county 
court, and it is the ending of the 
three-year leases negotiated under 
this protection which has led to re- 
cent angry scenes in London. 


Inevitable 


A country which lives under re- 
striction and control for nearly half 
a century must pay the price when 
the day of reckoning comes. The 
effects of controlled, low rents and a 
housing shortage since the war are 
plain to all with eyes to see; they have 
restricted the natural movement of 
families as their needs changed, have 
prevented proper maintenance and 
have led to houses being sold, in- 
stead of re-let, whenever landlords 
obtained possession. Those who close 
their eyes to what has happened in 
Britain should make a tour of 
France, where decaying, unpainted 
houses stand silent witness to the 
evils which can arise from low fixed 
rents. 


In Britain we have seen since the 
war how controls can distort a free 
society, raise costs and lower effici- 
ency. In many walks of life we have 
seen that an ending of controls has 
brought better quality and wider 
choice. The problems of London’s 
housing should not be allowed to 
obscure these benefits. Unfortun- 
ately, there is some evidence of 
attempts to exploit the housing short- 
age in London. There are also cases 


From The Building Societies’ Gazette 
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in which companies are acquiring 
rented property and then offiering the 
tenants substantial sums for vacant 
possession. At the same time, there 
is little evidence that the Govern- 
ment were justified in their claim 
that, as a result of decontrol, small 
landlords would re-let their houses 
instead of selling them. Who can 
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blame them? The Government's 
timid steps to give them a reasonable 
return on their capital were out- 
weighed in the balance by Socialist 
threats of municipalisation (and the 
memory of 20 years in which own- 
ing a house was not only an unremun- 
erative business but in some eyes a 
social sin. 


Disarmament and the World Economy 


WHATEVER deficiency in effective 
demand disarmament may produce in 
certain capitalist countries can be 
not only compensated but greatly 
overcompensated by participation in 
a program of aid to underdeveloped 
countries. There is no need to 
quote estimates of figures of the 
amount of investment aid the under- 
developed part of the world is 
capable of absorbing. It is sufficient 
to think of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America to realize that an inter- 
mational aid program combined with 
bilateral aid transactions can be of 


from a speech by OSKAR LANGE, 


a size to match any deficiency in 
effective demand resulting from dis- 
armament. And similarly as in the 
case of international] trade, it is not 
only the global volume but also the 
structure which counts. The under- 
developed countries require steel and 
machinery, all kinds of industrial 
equipment, means of transport such 
as locomotives, railway cars, motor 
cars, ships and aeroplanes. They 
require chemical products and in 
many cases also various raw mat- 
erials. These are exactly products 
which can be produced in plants set 
free by disarmament. 


Professor of Economics at Warsaw 


University, Deputy Chairman of the Council of State. 


Soviet Industrial Output 


THE U.S.S.R.’s national industrial production programme for the first 
nine months of this year has been exceeded by three per cent., says an 
announcement by the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers’ Central Statistical 


Board. 


The volume of industrial production has increased by 10 per cent. as 
compared with the corresponding period of last year—a rise of nearly 
100,000 million roubles’ worth of goods. 

All the constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. have fulfilled or overfulfilled 
the plan for the first nine months of the year, both as regards overall out- 
put and for most of the key manufactured items. 


From Soviet News 
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The Future of the West: 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PHILOSOPHIC WEAKNESSES 
OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


‘*Good European’’ replies to Diarmid McLauglin’s broadside 


ALTHOUGH. he seems to belong 
to the ‘“My Country-Wrong”’ group, 
Mr. McLaughlin’s contribution is 
stimulating. Nevertheless he seems 
not to have tackled the main pro- 
blem—that of the respective atti- 
tudes towards the question of power 
of the two groups (European 
Economic Gommunity and European 
Free Trade Association). 


Examining the witness first of all 
for credit, we find it not true that 
EFTA exists merely for trade pur- 
poses: it is am economic group 
formed ior political purposes. EEC 
paradoxically, is the contrary. As a 
result EEC does not take a ‘world 
view through GATT’. EEC contra- 
venes GATT since it excludes agri- 
cultural products and includes the 
non-contiguous territories of the 
French Community. The prattle 
about GATT is merely bait to en- 
courage the United States in their 
effort to prevent the wider inte- 
gration of Europe and Britain. Nor 
can EEC defend itself: if it could 
how much cheaper and simpler life 
would be for America and England ! 
Nor did I in ‘La Tentation de l‘Occi- 
dent’ imply ‘a monopoly of Lib- 
alism by Britain.” My theme 
was the revival of the “Liberal 
Entente.”’ Nevertheless it does not 
appear true that Europe has ‘always 


reverted to liberalism whet circum- 
stances permitted’. Did it do so 
after 1815? or 18706? or 1918? 
or subsequently ? It is not doing so 
today. Surely it is platitudinouus 
to recall what Goethe said long ago, 
that ‘circumstances’ never ‘per- 
mit’ a return to liberalism: Freedom 
is created daily by individuals. 


Religid et Religio 


The historical connotations of the 
word ‘Liberal’ are, I agree, mis- 
leading Perhaps a better expression 
today is the ‘Plural State,’ In 
contrast, the underlying conceptions 
of the EEC are monistic. They 
derive entirely from the natioaal 
state, itself a transient phenomenon, 
unknown before the Middle Ages. 
It was the result of combining 
against external aggression, military 
but also religious (the Counter Re- 
formation, etc.). The Protestant 
faiths could not have survived if 
the Prince had not also been made 
Defender of the Faith—hence, for 
example, Luther’s appeal to the 
Princes. As a result the national 
state inherited the mediaeval con- 
ception of Omnicompetence from 
which we are trying to get away. 
Monism is the refuge of those in 
crisis trying to solve their problems 
by retreat rather than expansion 
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into a wider liberty. EEC and 
France are tragic examples today. 
With the increasing complexity of 
modern life, monism is inadequate. 
Many wills must be taken into 
account; it must also be realised that 
altruism is itself sometimes nothing 
but an expression of the herd in- 
stinct. Our main business today is 
the adaptation of our institutions to 
a variety of impulses. 
Pluralism and Locality 


Pluralism says that power collected 
at a single centre is not only ethically 
but also administratively inadequate 
because it applies uniform solutions 
to diverse situations. Such differ- 
ences require a Sovereignty of their 
own to express their differences. 
Decentralisation and the partition 
of power are necessary. Dispersion 
of power means greater efficiency 
through greater freedom. De- 
centralisation is the only cure for 
undue localism (inherent in the EEC 
and rapidly leading the USA to 
disaster) because institutions with 


genuine power become ethical 
ideals. 
Monism has failed externally. 


Internally it has never been adequate 
to resolve the conflicts of interest. 
It merely expressed the will of the 
controlling group. But today the 
overriding fact is the growth of 
various groups, like Trade Unions, 
disposing of power with a State. 
These set practical limits to the 
mythical “absolute power” of central 
legislatures etc. But under Monism 
any will operating beyond the parish 
wil] did not merge the parishioners’ 
will but offered only the alternatives 
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of restraint or revolution or war. 
Today, with the realisation that 
Law is not merely the command of 
a Sovereign but that the factor of 
consent is essential to liberty, a new 
movement for the conquest of self- 
government is afoot. How cana 
systems which penalise dissent claim 
affinity with Freedom ? The history 
of the United States stands as an 
awful warning to Mankind. 


Commonwealth Solution 

Pluralism says the State is not 
in its final form. The first example 
of the plural state is the (British) 
Commonwealth. This is the under- 
lving reason for its success and 
vitality despite the efforts of the big 
monists—the USSR, the USA, the 
UN and now EEC—to destroy it. 
The fact that this secret has not yet 
been fully articulated does not de- 
tract from its truth. EFTA is 
modelled on the Commonwealth and 
has displayed a vitality which has 
amazed its friends and dismayed 
its enemies, and for the same reasons. 

In sum, Monism, of which EEC is 
the latest example, is psychologically 
unsatisfving to the modern free 
individual. It does not offer enough. 
Monistic governments fear liberty 
because it means recognition that the 
bonds which bind men are only 
partial. Modern history has shown 
that the strength of governments lies 
in the ideas of which they dispose. 
Since Monism is unsatisfying, it 
must collapse unless the Monists 
resort (as they usually do) to 
tyranny. This is why the European 
crisis is so deep and prolonged. 

Life imitates art. There is an even 
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profounder epigram of Oscar Wilde: 
“As soon as more than one person 
believes a thing it ceases to be true. ’ 
Truth is a very individual matter 
which cannot simply be ordained in 
Washington, Moscow, Peking or 
Paris. The EEC ignores this at its 
peril. 

EFTA however has room for 
liberty, especially when admirably 
defined by Mr. Graham Wallas as 
‘the ability to exercise continuous 
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initiative’. This means introducing 
some flexibility into economic affairs 
and taking account of the particular 
interests of individual nations, rather 
than hippopotamus-like universalist 
solutions. In practice, it will mean 
in the economic sphere, the abolition 
of the GATT and the Most Favoured 
(in the case of Britain, the most un- 
favoured) Nation Clause and the 
reintroduction of preference and true 
reciprocity. 


United (?) States of Africa 


“UNITY is certainly desirable. But 
unity such as it is conceived out- 
side the French Community, unity 
which would not stop at the limits 
of former French West Africa or 
former French Equatorial Africa, 
unity which, in the minds of those 
who desire it, would be established 
from Capetown to Bizerta 

unity of this sort has never been 
achieved in the history of the world. 
I say that these are artificial struc- 
tures to which I shall not subscribe 
because they never can be built.” 


FELIX HOUPHOUET-BOIGNY. 


President of the Ivory Coast 
Republic. 


“IN Ghana, we regard our inde- 
pendence as meaningless unless we 
are able to use the freedom that goes 
with it to help other African peoples 
to be free and independent, to 
liberate the entire continent of 
Africa from foreign domination, and 


untimately to establish a Union of 
African States.” 


Rt. Hon. Dr. KWAME NKRUMAH 
President of Ghana. 


“AFRICAN leaders who were 
dynamic nationalists tend to lose 
their fire once independence is 
achieved. The real test of African 
maturity will come when complete 
independence arrives, and _ the 
necessity will then be statesmanship, 
not demogogy.” =§ TOM MBOYA 


Secretaty-General of the Kenya Labour 
Federation. 


“WE must now bend every effort to 
achieve . . . the eradication of every 
vestige of colonialism, notably by 
the elimination of every trace of 
racial discrimination and the unjust 
laws passed under the colonial 
regime ... We prefer liberty with 
poverty to wealth with tyranny.” 

PATRICE LUMUMBA 
lately Prime Minister of the former 

Belgian Congo. 








Rural Economy 


(1) EUROPEAN SURPLUS PROBLEM ? 


WESTERN Europe is nearing the 
problem of surplus agricultural po- 
duction, with production growing 
faster than consumption by two to 
four percent by 1965, unless present 
policies are changed, says an FAO 
document. 

FAO suggested to the European 
Regional Conference, that rather 
than restricting production a more 
constructive alternative would be 
“to work towards an _ increased 
consumption of the more nutrition- 
ally valuable foods, notably in the 
lower-income countries of Asia and 
Africa, as a valuable form of aid...” 

According to the calculations made 
in the document, agricultural output 
in Western Europe is projected to 
increase over 20 percent by 1965. 
This figure, ‘“‘though somewhat be- 
low the recent rate of growth, is 
appreciably higher than the expected 
increase of 16 to 18 percent in the 
total demand for food-stuffs at the 
farm level. There might thus be a 
reduction in the import of com- 
petitve products and a weakening 
of prices.” The growth of pro- 
duction was expected to be nearly 30 
percent in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries of Europe, about 20 percent in 
countries of the European Economic 
Community and about 15 percent in 


the rest of North Western Europe 
partly reflecting differences in the 
expected growth of demand. 

Among food-stuffs where imports 
compete with European production, 
the document indicates that the pro- 
jected trend for supplies to outrun 
demands applies to all major pro- 
ducts except beef, where under 
favourable income assumptions de- 
mand may exceed production and 
necessitate increased imports. 
“For most other products, including 
milk, butter, pig meat, poultry and 
eggs, wheat and potatoes, the 
growth of production seems likely 
to outrun demand, and prices may 
weaken, except to the extent that 
they are maintained by government 
supports.”’ The lower prices, how- 
ever, were not expected to stimulate 
consumption in the higher-income 
European countries to a material 
extent. 

Demand for non-competing im- 
ported products, and for some com- 
peting food-stuffs, such as citrus 
fruits, was expected to rise by about 
20 percent overall. The largest 
increases in volume were antici- 
pated for bananas, citrus fruits and 
coffee, and somewhat smaller in- 
creases for cocoa, tea and vegetable 
oils. 


(2) REVOLUTIONARY WATER PROJECT 


IRRIGATION experts in Australia, 
India and other water-starved areas 
of the Commonwealth, are awaiting 
with interest results of a dramatic 


experiment now taking place in 
Israel. 

The project aims at realising man’s 
age-old dream of turning sea water 
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into fresh, economically and in such 
vast quaatities that it will enable 
deserts to become fertile lands. 
Inventor of the system, which it is 
predicted will convert salt water into 
fresh for as little as 2/6d. per thou- 
sand gallons, is Dr. Alexander 
Zarchin, a 65-year old Russian-born 
Israeli settler. He is being backed by 
the Israeli Government and engineers 
of America’s leading irrigation com- 
pany, Fairbanks-Morse & Co. The 
Company’s experts who have exam- 
ined Zarchin’s pilot plant, are con- 
fident that he has achieved a ‘break 
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through’ long sought by inventors 
throughout the world. 

The first operational plant is due 
to start working next year. It will 
supply drinking water for the Port 
of Eilat at the southern tip of the 
Negev and the head of the Gulf of 
Aqaba. The sister plant due for 
completion in 1962 will begin the 
larger task of irrigating neighbouring 
arid lands. 

Fairbanks- Morse engineers are con- 
fident that the new process may well 
revolutionise agriculture throughout 
the world. 


A Flower by any other Name 


WHAT'S ina name? A great deal, 
apparently. Members of the Brid- 
lington Chamber of Trade have 
provided some comic relief during 
these dark days by objecting to the 
term ‘shop assistant,’ on the grounds 
that it is derogatory and indicative 
of low status. They wish to be known 
as ‘counter public relations officers.’ 
The idea that public relations officers 
warrant a higher status than shop 
assistants will move some to laughter 
and others to tears, But let that 
pass. This is not, of course, an 
isolated example of its kind. Rat- 
catchers have long since demanded 
to be known as ‘rodent-operatives,’ 
and some forewomen to be called 
‘foreladies.’ And there are many 
other instances. There is something 
very understandable about all this, 
but also something a little sad. It is 
natural and good for people to 
become increasingly aware of the 
dignity and respect due to them as 


human beings. It is also natural 
that people whose jobs might be 
thought to have derogatory past 
associatons should wish to escape 
from those associations. But mixed, 
in many cases, with these motives 
are less admirable ones. There is a 
strong current trend for occupational 
groups to jumps on the band 
wagon of professionalization if they 
can possibly manage it. This entails 
evolving some weighty and im- 
pressive name for the occupation 
and setting up some central body 
with all the trappings of profession- 
alism—the examinations conferring 
‘Fellowship’ and  ‘Associateship’ 
status, the annual conferences, the 
solemn talk about ‘standards.’ Some 
of this is good. But it’s hard to 
resist the feeling that much of the 
drive comes from the simple desire 
to get ones’ nose out in frontin the 
status rat-race. latching such 
efforts is like watching a jungle fight; 
continued on page 383 


From Socialist Commentary 











Reader’s Commentary 


MONROE DOCTRINE ! 
be, but is not, self-liquidating. The 


Sir, 

An understanding of how money is 
created by the banks and must in 
due course be returned to the banks 
for cancellation (plus interest) will 
reveal that Mr. Bartlett's arguments 
are wrong. If one accepts the 
Douglas analysis, as I and many 
others still do, then one must 
logically discard the Velocity of 
Circulation as a complete myth. 

Money should be a convenience 
for distributing wealth but, for the 
sake of self-righteous but irrespon- 
sible minority power, it is now 
abused. It is deliberately kept in 
short supply so that we are all 
bound and de-humanised by needless 
chains of ever-mounting and un- 
repayable debts. The system should 


problem of production has been 
solved; that of distribution has not. 


The financial confusion is reflected 
in the unsatisfactory ways we live 
and in the dreary, subtopian, labour- 
camp environment we are being 
compelled to create. If we allow 
the abuse of money to continue, our 
civilization, such as it is, may end, 
Though the situation may be tolet- 
able, in spite of its strains, at the 
moment, it is in fact dangerously 
unstable. Pending radical financial 
adjustments, we can perhaps take 
some comfort in the proclomation 
by Professor Marilyn Monroe that 
“money is on the way out.” 


Eric de Maré, A.R.I.B.A. 


COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND THE NATO COUNTRIES 


Per capita expenditure for public education 


Country us. s 
i. Saas , 22 
2. United States 92 
3.. Ganada ... 58 
4. Iceland ... .. 4 
5. Norway Le ee 
6. Belgium : 39 
7. United Kingdom 39 
8. France : 35 


Country US. $ 

9. Denmark yon <i, a 
10. Germany hs i 
11. Netherlands... in ae 
12. Luxembourg _... in 
13. Italy... inp a an 
14. Turkey ... sea oe 
15. Greece ... anh io 2 
16. Portugal on , 


NOTE: While account should be taken of inflation and differences in 
educational systems, these variations are not considered of sufficiently 
great magnitude to affect the general comparability of the figures. 


From Facts and Figures, UNESCO, 1958. 
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U.S. DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN MANUFACTURING ENTER- 
PRISES ABROAD, AS OF DEC. 31, 1959. 


(Cumulative Value in Millions of Dollars) 


AREA 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 





All Areas, Total..9,693 821 811 1,657 460 1,161 1,200 834 1,602 1,147 


Canada .. 4,559 366 687 742 142 772 391 366 559 534 
Latin Americat .. 1,426 185 50 =: 361 150 71 57 137 210 205 
Europe .. .. 2,927 197 54 440 70 276 674 270 603 343 
Africa... <a 14 3 15 24 5 20 5§ 2 8 
Asia... .. 249 19 13 59 49 27 16 15 28 23 
Oceania .. c+ 458 40 4 40 25 10 42 41 176 34 


+—Includes minor amounts in the Western Hemisphere dependencies. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Office of Business Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, September, 1960. 


(1) Manufacturing, total (2) Food products (3) Paper and allied products 
(4) Chemicals and allied products (5) Rubber products (6) Primary and fabricated 
metals (7) Machinery (except electrical) (8) Electrical machinery (9) Trans- 
portation equipment (10) Other products. 


From Tradeways—Trade Relations Council of U.S. Inc. 


Keep in touch with developments and changes always 
taking place in the international oil industry by reading the 


PETROLEUM PRESS SERVICE 


A monthly journal of information and comment, 


published in English, French, Spanish, German, 
Arabic and Japanese. 


{2 10s. a year post free. Air mail edition, postage extra 
Terms to the Press, including reproduction rights, 
on application. 


PETROLEUM PRESS SERVICE 


Write for a specimen copy to: 
93 Bishopgate, London, E.C.2 London Wail 4681 








SOVIET SURVEY 


The Soviet Seven Year Plas. 
With an isstroduction by Alec Nove. 
Phoenix. 10/6d. 

Irn, January 1959, Mr. Kruschev 
launched the new Seven Year Plan 
and at the same time claimed that 
by 1965 the U.S.S.R. would overtake 
Britain and the U.S.A. in, industrial 
and agricultural output. This little 
book provides an admirable survey of 
economic progress and potential in 
the U.S.S.R. and shows that though 
some Soviet claims can be regarded 
as fanciful, there is still no room for 
complacency so long as econcmic 
growth in the U.S.S.R. continues 
while the West tends to stagnate. 
In his foreword, Mr. Nove rightly 
describes the book as a valuable 
contribution on a vital subject. 


MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS 
Russia and China. By J. V. Davidson- 
Houston. Robert Hale. 21/-. 


The significance of the continued 
association between the two world 
giants, Russia and China, is generally 
recognised as being of crucial im- 
portance to the future peace of the 
world. The author of this book has 
had the advantage of long acquaint- 
ance with both nations in the 
diplomatic and military fields in- 
cluding personal experiences as 
Military Observer in Manchuria and 


China. He has provided a useful 
survey on the long inter-related 
history of these two important 
territories. 


Digest Reviews 


In the final chapter he takes a 
look at future prospects in the light 
of the growing strength of Peking’s 
voice in the joint strategical planning 
of the Moscow-Peking axis. He 
comments: ‘‘The onlv reliable cement 
is World Communism; should that 
weaken, the traditional Sino- 
Russian antagonisms will inevitably 
reassert themselves.” 


AFRO ASIANS 


The Asiass of East Africa. By L.W. 
Hollisgsworth. Macmillais. 8s. 6d, 


It was in the first Christian 
century that Indian trade with East 
Africa began and in 1907 the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
then Mr. Winston Churchill, was 
impressed by the sharp” usiness 
aptitudes” of Indian traders who 
fulfil a vital economic function in 
a place where no white man could 
earn a living. 

The world fame of the Aga Khan 
has informed millions of the Ismaili 
Khojas and this readable and well 
illustrated little book, based on its 
author’s quarter of a century of 
residence in Zanzibar in the Colonial 
Educational Service, helps an under- 
standing of the vital place of the 
various Asian communities in East 
Africa. 


SOVEREIGN NIGERIA 


Constitutional Developments in Ni- 
geria. Kalu Ezera. Cambridge Um- 
versity Press. 30/- 


Nigeria, The Political aid Ecossomic 
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Background. The Royal I::stitute 
of Intersational Affairs. Oxford 
University Press. 6/- 


Nigeria. A special Independence Issue 
of Nigeria Magazine, October 1960. 
2/- 

These three books taken together 
give an ample introduction to an 
mportant, and topical subject. 

Dr Ezera is Lecturer in Govern- 
ment at University College, Ibadan, 
and gives a just and _ scholarly 
account of Nigeria’s rapid cor- 
stitutional advance. The Chathain 
House essay is more general but 
most useful and the hard facts of 
both books are superbly em- 
broidered in the graphic and finely 
illustrated special Independence 
Issue of Nigeria Magazine which 
tells not only of the politics, eco- 
nomics and formal institutions of 
Nigeria but of its rich and varied 
culture. 


Handbook of Commerce and I:sdustry 
i» Nigeria. Fourth Edition pub- 
lished by Federal Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. Lagos. 
15/- (post 1/6d.). 

This fourth edition of the Hand- 
book of Commerce and Industry in 
Nigeria is larger and more compre- 
hensive than any of the earlier 
editions. An essential reference for 
businessmen and those considering 
investment in Nigeria. It is a mine 
of commercial and industrial in- 


A FLOWER BY ANY OTHER NAME- 
one feels it to be all very under- 
standable but does not feel impelled 
to take sides. The time to get really 
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formation. The Handbook answers 
many queries that businessmen and 
others frequently ask and supplies a 
handy map supplement which in- 
cludes plans of the major towns, 
the location of industries, minerals 
and agricultural products. 


NYASALAND AND RHODESIA 


Nyasalasd The Ecossomics of Feder- 
atun. By Arthur Hazlewood 
ant P. D. Henderson. Reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Oxford 
University Institution of Statistics. 
Vol. 22, No. 1. Basil Blackwell 
2/6d. 

Seco::d Report of the Select Committe® 
ots Resettlement of Natives. Southerss 
Rhodesia Legislative Assembly. 
Goverssmesst Prister, Salisbury. 

Mr. Hazlewood of the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics and Mr. 
Henderson of Lincoln College, 
armed by a private benefaction to 
tne latter’s Research Fund, have 
investigated the proposition states- 
men have tended to take for granted 
that the Central African Federation 
is economically advantageous to its 
constitutent territories. The authors’ 
conclusion is that the economic 
case has been exaggerated though the 
creditworthiness of the Federal 
Government has helped growth, but 
that the Jack Report, for example, 
underestimated the annual financial 
benefit of £4 million received by 


continued 


worried, perhaps, will be the day 
we see the formation of the Institute 
of Industrial Foregentlemen. 
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Nyasaland—‘the Ireland of Central 
Africa’. 

Another advantage for Nyasaland 
is employment in Southern Rhodesia 
now closed to Africans from outside 
the Federation. In Southern 
Rhodesia industrialization and other 
advances have made the repeated 
revision of the Land Apportionment 
Act an urgent question. The Select 
Committee headed by Mr. J. H. 
Quinton have produced a far-reaching 
and enlightened report. Their main 
recommendation is that “‘as soon as 
possible, land in general, whether 
urban or agricultural, should be 
purchaseable by anyone, anywhere, 
irrespective of race or colour’ and 
the spirit in which they worked is 
that contained in paragraph 312: 
“People are more impoitant than 
land.”’ 


STARS AND STRIPES 
The Rising American Empire. By 
R. W. Van Alstyne. Basil Black- 
well. 30/- 


The Professor of History in the 
University of Southern California 
has traced the development of the 
American Empire from the early 
colonists in the 17th century to the 
first decade of the present century. 
He has provided a useful study of 
the United States and its pattern of 
growth. Of particular interest are 
the second and third chapters which 
make a study of the American quest 
for foreign aid and alliances during 
the War for American Independence. 
The author comments ‘The diplo- 
matic history of this contest merits 
drastic reconsideration and calls for 
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new perspectives in which British 
viewpoints deserve a closer and 
fairer scrutiny than has yet been 
offered.” 





RURAL ECONOMY 


The Economic Background to Agri. 
cultural Policy. By Edith H. 
Whetham. Cambridge University 
Press. 22/6d. (Paper 13/6d.) 
Students and others concerned in | 

agriculture will find this a useful 

analysis of agricultural policies set 
against a background of changing 
techniques of both production and 
demand. It contains much useful | 
information; for example, more than 
half the agricultural holdings in 

Britain are less thaa 50 acres in size 

and only 16 per cent exceed 150 

acres. In 1851 there were 303,000 

farmers in Britain; one hundred 

years later there were 302,000, a 

surprisingly small change in view 

of the upheavals in the economic 
life of the nation in the period since 

1851. The author comments: “The 

stubborn existence of so many small 

farmers is a pertinent reminder that 
money, with which the economist is ! 
principally concerned, is not the sole 
criterion by which human _ beings 
choose their life’s work.”’ 


Annual Review of Consumption Pro- 
duction and Trade of Fertilizers. 
F.A.O.; 7s. 6d. 


There has been spectacular growth | 
of the fertilizer industry, which has 
almost trebled its level of operations | 
in the last two decades. During the 
six- year period (1953/54 to 1958/59) | 
covered in the review the increase in ‘ 
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world output and use of fertilizers, 
and thus in world trade, had been 
maintained, Countries which use 
fertilizers heavily have continued to 
increase output and consumption. 
Many other countries which used 
little fertilizer in the past have begun 
to expand consumption and some are 
now establishing new industries to 
supply their own needs. 

Production of the major kinds of 
fertilizers in 1958/59 was 24,300,000 
tons and consumption at 22,980,000 
tons, with trade at 6,300,000 tons. 


Harvests ard Harvesting through the 
Ages. By Norman E. Lee. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15/- 
Written mainly for young people 

this is a useful study of the main 
eveats in the story of harvesting 
through the ages. It describes the 
influence of kings, politicians and 
soldiers on agricultural policies and 
the inventions which have lightened 
the drudgery of food-production, the 
plough, the sickle, the machete, 
reaping and harvesting machines 
and all manner of mills. The book 
is well illustrated with drawings 
and maps. 


GOING UP? 


The Exploration of the Solar System: 
Plans and Projects for Interplan- 
etary Travel and Colonization, from 
Mercury to Pluto. By Felix 
Godwin. Chapman & Hail. 


Mr. Godwin is only 20. At 16, 
he began this book on the astro- 
nautics of the next century and a 
half. No stylist, he has a prodigious 
knowledge of his enthralling subject. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Economics of 
Shipbuilding 
J. R. PARKINSON 
40s. net 


Productivity and 


Technical Change 


W. E. G. SALTER 
22s. 6d. net 


Concentration in 


British Industry 
R. EVELY & 


I. M. D. LITTLE 


Published for the National 
Institute of Economic and 
Social Research 55s. net 


The Economic 
Background to 


Investment 
H. B. ROSE 


Published for the Institute 
of Actuaries 40s. net 
The Economic 
Background to 
Agricultural 
Policy 


EDITH H. WHETHAM 


Cloth, 22s. 6d. net 
Paper, 13s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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His treatise, which is well illustrated 
by pictures and plans, is commended 
by the Astrophysical Observatory of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


SHORTER SCRUTINY 
The Science of Wealth. By C. F. 

Carter. Arnold. 14/- 

This is an elementary economic 
textbook for those who are taking a 
subsidiary course for a single year. 
It provides a realistic description 
and analysis of the British economic 
system in terms which can be 
readily understood and will be useful 
to those who wish to get a general 
idea of the working of the industrial 
and business world without be- 
coming too much involved in the 
intricate details of economic theory. 


A History of Economic Thought. 
By Overton H. Taylor. McGraw- 
Hill. 60/- 

Modern economists have tended 
to specialise in their approach to 
economic problems concentrating 
attention to one special aspect of 
economic theory. In this useful 
study published in the Economic 
Handbook Serie$ by McGraw-Hill, 
Mr Taylor not only examines the 
major contributions to economic 
thought from Quesnay and Adam 
Smith to Keynes. but aso the 
wider social, moral and _ political 
thought associated with them. 
Among the writers whose views are 
examined are Smith, Bentham, 
Malthus, Ricardo, Mill, Marx, 
Marshall and Keynes. 


Essays in European Thought. Trans- 
lator: Dr. Louise Sommer. Van 
Nostrand. $6. 


COMMONWEALTH DIGEST 


This book brings together a num- 
ber of important essays in economics 
written in Europe in the past 
decades. Authors whose contribu- 
tions are thus made available include 
Ludwig von Mises, Carl Menger, 
Jacques Rueff and Luigi Einaudi 
who deals with the writings of Le 
Play. 


Industrial Developme:st. By Murray 
D. Bryce. McGraw-Hill. 58/- 


Sub-titled “A Guide for accel- 
erating Economic Growth,” this book 
by a Canadian economist supplies 
much needed information for those 
concerned in the development of 
under-developed countries. 


Miscarriages of Justice. By C. G. L. 

Du Cann. Muller. 17/6d. 

The author examines miscarriages 
of justice in the recent past and 
makes a courageous plea for modern- 
isation of the criminal courts. He 
suggests that bureaucratic inertia, 
political cowardice and _ ultra- 
conservative legalism prevent 
thorough-going reforms in our legal 
system. This is a provocative book 
which can be studied by the layman 
as well as the specialist. 


Trade Unions and the Labour Party. 
By Martin Harrison. George Allen 
& Unwin. 32s. 

Mr. Harrison, a Reseaich Fellow 
at Nuffield College, Oxford, gives us 
a guide to a controversial and 
perhaps obsolete alliance. His work 
is particularly useful now that there 
is so much public concern at the 
shortcomings of a great national 
estate. 
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The Rebels; a study of post-war 
insurrections. By Brian Crozier. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


In a world of giant powers para- 
lysed by the threat of mutual 
annihilation, insurrection, terror, 
subversion and military side-shows 
are part of the contemporary con- 
flict. The methods and personalities 
of Communist and _ nationalist 
rebellion make a fascinating, if 
depressing, study; and Mr. Brian 
Crozier writes from personal know- 
ledge of the leaders here presented 
and from experience of Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Cyprus and 


Algeria. In a fairly objective survey 
he brings out some of the virtues 
as well as many of the weaknesses 
of the European Imperial powers, and 
the achievement of men like Gurney 
and Templer. 
















15s. 
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After the Summit that wasn’t, read 


“The Uncertain Ally” 


by JOHN BIGGS-DAVISON, m.P. 


Christopher Johnson 


“A serious and disquieting book which merits the attention 
of those who determine policy for the world’s great creditor 
nation’’.—Professor Norman A. Graebner, of the University 
of Illinois, Political Science Quarterly, Columbia University, 
New York, March 1960. 
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A Mission Doctor Sees the Wind of 
Change. E. W. Doell. Christopher 
Johssos. 18/- 


The missionary contribution to 
Africa is immeasurable, particu- 
larly that of men like the author 
of this enlightened book. He criti- 
cises the former identification of 
Christianity in Africa with European 
social habits and is in the historic 
tradition in urging that its ex- 
presssion should be indigenous with- 
out compromise on_ essentials. 
Westernisation for Mr. Doell is not 
the same as civilisation and he 
points out that most African bad 
habits are copied from those of 
Europeans. He agrees with President 
Kruger: “Take out of the past all 
that is best and build your future 
on it.” 


15s. 
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The Price of Victory. By R. W. 

Thompson. Constable 25/-. 

Mr. Thompson’s prose is worthy of 
the tragedy he describes. Britain in 
1940 saved America. In the years 
that followed America scooped the 
pool. The Prime Minister was the 
Presidents’ ‘First Lieutenant.’ An 
earlier victory might, the author 
shows, have changed the European 
future but ‘“‘on D-Day Britain ceased 
to be a major power in the world.” 
An un-British overstatemeat—and 
a challenge ! 


Divide and Lose. Michael Iownides. 

Geoffrey Bles. 21/- 

Mr. Ionides knows the Middle 
East and gave Iraq good service as 
a member of her Development 
Board. He writes attractively and 
this is one of the more effective 
statements of what may loosely be 
called the “‘Arab”’ case. 


The White Rajahs. Steven Runcimas. 
Cambridge University Press. 27/6. 
Those who generalize about British 

colonialism and ignore tne varie- 

gated design (if that indeed is the 
word !) of the British Empire will 
profit by reading the remarkable 
and romantic story of the white 
dynasty which ruled Sarawak until 
it was bureaucratically tidied away 
by the post-war Labour Government. 

Sir Steven Runciman here enters a 

region very different from the Medit- 

erranean and Byzantine world he 
knows so well and has acquitted 
himself admirably. 


Happy Century. 1660: The Year of 
Restoration. By Patrick Morrah. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
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From original accounts, including 
some of London’s earliest news- 
papers, Mr. Patrick Morrah has 
achieved a rumbustious picture of the 
happy release of England from re- 
publican tyranny through restor- 
ation of a Sovereign whose contti- 
bution to science and the State is 
more justly regarded nowadays than 
in the hey-day of the Whig inter- 
pretation of our history. 


Economic Consequences of the Size of 
Nations; Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held by the International 
Econymic Association. Edited by 
E. A. G. Robinson. Macmillan & 
Co. 50s. 


These papers from the Conference 
of the International Economic 
Association held at Lisbon in 1957 
are ably introduced by Professor 
E. A. G. Robinson of Cambridge and 
are helpful to consideration of current 
questions of European economic 
unity. 


Their only prevalent fault is a 
dissociation of human, national and 
political from narrowly economic 
considerations. This makes some of 
the arguments a little unreal. 


The De Gaulle Revolution. Alexander 
Werth. Robert Hale Ltd. 30/- 


Allowing for the author’s political 
predilections, this book, founded in 
parts on fascinating diary entries, 
is a fair dramatisation of the return 
to power of General de Gaulle with 
the help of men and forces some of 
whom now detest his policy. 
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Sex and Love in the Bible. By 
Wiliam Graham Cole, Hodder & 
Stoughton. 21/- 


The Bible rebukes the prudery 
and wantoness of our times. Dr. 
Cole surveys with admirable schol- 
arship Judaeo-Christian ethics and 
teaching in the sphere of sexual re- 
lations and. gives aid to those who 
would reverently apply Christian 
teaching to contemporary needs and 
problems. A Protestant, he shows 
accurate and charitable appreci- 
ation of Catholic attitudes. 


A Full Life. By Lieut.-General Sir 
Brias Horrocks, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.0., M.C., LL.D. (Hon.). 


Alas, it is more as a handsome and 
articulate television performer than 
agallant general and now Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod that the 
author is known to the millions. But 
his very full life included capitivity 
in both German and_ Russian 
Bolshevik prison camps and a wealth 
of exciting and interesting experience, 
here most readably retailed. 


Emergence and Content of Modern 







The 





covering subjects such as: 








The future pattern of the Com- 
* monwealth’s trade with Europe 


The development of individual 
* Commonwealth countries 
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Commonwealth 


A comprehensive economic study 
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Economic Analysis. By William 
Fellner. McGraw-Hill. 58/- 


The author, who is Sterling Prof- 
essor of Economics at Yale University 
presents a study of modern micro- 
and macro-economic theory, inclu- 
ding business cycles. Theory of eco- 
nomic growth, and the essentials 
of welfare economics. He emphasises 
practical uses of economic theory, 
and also applies theory to problems 
of economic policy. The book is 
intended for students at inter- 
mediate economics levels. 


Some Reflections on Mossctary Policy. 
By Sir Oliver Franks. Asia Pub- 
lishing House. 7/64. 

The inaugural series of the Dorab 
Tata Memorial Lectures, were de- 
livered in 1960 by Sir Oliver Franks, 
Chairman of Lloyds. Bank. These 
lectures have now been published 
in book form by the Asia Publishing 
House and they provide an interest- 
ing analysis of British monetary 
policy in the light of the Radcliffe 
Report of which Sir Oliver was a 
member. 


and Europe 


Sponsored by Britain in Europe Ltd. 


price 42/- including postage 
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FOR REFERENCE 


Items in this Section will be 
kept for one year. Any of our 
readers and any member of the 
Economic Research Council who 
wishes to refer to any of them 
is invited to apply, citing the 
appropriate number or num- 
bers (given in brackets after 
each item). 


Land and Labour 
Why Labour Leaves the Land. Inter- 
national Labour Office. Geneva 

1960. 

A comparative Study of the move- 
ment of labour out of agriculture. 
(48) 

Trends in Trade 
International Trade 1959. The Con- 
tractisg Parties to the Geiseral 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Geneva. 1960 $2. 

Analyses recent trends in inter- 
national trade, and commodity 
trade; also the trade of areas and 
countries. (49) 


E.E.C. 


Third General Report on the Activities 
of the Community. European Eco- 
nomic Community Commission. 


Covers the period 21 March, 1959 
—15 May, 1960. (50). 


GATT 


Developments 1% Commercial Policy, 
A semi-annual survey issued by the 
secretariat of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Geneva, 


The period covered by this issue 
is January to end of June 1960. (51), 


a 


Energy and Hydrocarbons in 1959, 
Ente Nationale Idrocarburt. 


Survey accompanying E.C.I.'s 
annual report—30th April, 1966, 
(52). 


I.M.F. 


Amnual Report 1960. International 
Monzary Fund. Washington. D.C. 
Annual report of the executive 

directors of the IMF for the fiscal 

year ended April 30, 1960. (53) 


O.E.E.C. 


Economic Conditions in Member and 
Associated Countries of the 
O.E.E.C./ICELAND Orgamisation 
for Evropean Economic Co- 
operation. Paris, (54) 


THE CLARION TWINSET 


SMALL enough to fit easily into a brief-case, the Clarion portable tape 
recorder marketed by Inter-Continental Office Equipment Limited, has 
now had its efficiency doubled by the addition of a supplementary amplifier 
housed in a compact carrying case. Operation is a matter of the utmost 
simplicity, for the Clarion is simply put into the case with the lead plugged 
in. Fully transistorised, the Clarion Twinset is powered by ordinary U2 
batteries which are obtainable easily in almost every part of the world. 








